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ownership and operation is the exception and not the general rule. 
Municipal fire departments, water works, markets, docks, ferries, parks are 
more common and have been in existence for a considerable period. For 
a much longer time, the city has protected life and property. But in every 
case there was a time in the immediate or distant past when the munici- 
pality did- not administer these functions, and when individual action was 
relied upon. 

Our author considers that the increase of municipal activity in 
the performance of services " has barely begun." " The old city 
was the sovereign of its people. The new city is their servant." 
" Urban development, in realization of the capacity of the public to 
serve the individual, "while leaving him more free instead of less so, 
is to be the characteristic of the century before us." 

It is to be regretted that the reviewer is compelled to criticise the 
literary execution of this monograph. Evidences of careless writing 
and proof-reading are numerous, especially in the earlier chapters, 
and these blemishes undoubtedly detract largely from the effective- 
ness of the work. _ _ „, 

Delos F. Wilcox. 

Elk Rapids, Mich. 



Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte in den letzten Jahrhunderten des 
Mittelalters. Erster Theil. By Dr. Karl Theodor von Inama- 
Sternegg. Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1899. — 455 PP- 

This book is the first part of the third volume of the author's gen- 
eral economic history of Germany and brings the subject down to 
the period of the Reformation, so far as agriculture and the peasant 
classes are concerned. A second part will complete the picture to 
the same chronological point by showing the development of in- 
dustry, commerce and credit. Although following tradition in 
making the middle ages close with the fifteenth century, the author 
allows a liberal measure of time for the waning of the period. 
The work is by no means a simple recital of conditions on the eve 
of the religious revolt, like the first volume of Jannsen, but presents 
a perspective of development during three or more centuries. This 
could hardly be otherwise, when a period of more than a thousand 
years of economic history has to be treated within the compass of 
three volumes. 

The author attempts to describe the development of all the 
various Germanic territories. This is done, not so much by ex- 
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haustive treatment of each, as by selecting the phenomena which 
characterize each section. By this plan the social history of the 
German peoples, as a whole, is depicted in one large outline. 

The foundation of the social order must be sought in the mediaeval 
conceptions of government. The feudal system had become by 
this time so articulated that its maxims regulated not only the ad- 
ministration of the state but also the classification of society. The 
peculiar development of feudalism in Germany led, on the one hand, 
to provincial independence and the modern states and, on the other 
hand, to the growth of cities and their industrial activities. Out of 
these conditions grew new ranks and classes of men, based on 
economic grounds. People were thenceforth classified according 
to occupation. By the thirteenth century farming class and burgher 
class were sharply distinguished. Nobility, clergy and officers of 
law and administration were gradually recognized as separate es- 
tates in society. Both upper and lower classes, because of their 
relations to the soil, were participants in the economic development 
of Germany. One was the feudal possessor on a large scale ; the 
other was the manorial dependent, bound not to the owner but to 
the land. Cities began in this dependent position, but fought their 
way through special privileges to complete autonomy, and even 
to territorial sovereignty. 

After stating these relations of rank and government, the author 
proceeds to analyze the possession of the soil. The relative amounts 
of land controlled by the emperors, the princes, the church, the 
nobility and the cities are compared; and the intricate manorial 
system of Germany is traced historically through the period. 
Finally, the forms of production and the distribution of the products 
of the soil are considered. The author concludes that the peasant 
class stood on a lower economic level at the close of the middle 
ages than during the supremacy of manorial law. 

The work is valuable, not only for the general conclusions, — 
although many of these are commonly accepted, — but particularly 
for the carefulness with which the illustrative details are wrought 
out. An appendix contains interesting statistical tables of mediaeval 
taxes and farm accounts. 

J. M. Vincent. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



